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sense, and the field covered is too great for final treatment of any 
one topic. Perhaps there is no absolutely new argument in the 
volume. And yet it is a useful book for its purpose, which, the 
author says, is to interpret the scholar to the people; and for this 
task his experience as a newspaper man has fitted him in a high 
degree. The industry of compilation is in itself impressive, and the 
explanations of many social phenomena show power of thought and 
insight which only a man in daily contact with business is likely to 
reveal in details. The materials in the footnotes often interrupt the 
flow of the argument, but they are convenient to have at hand, and 
the survey of opinions, richly illustrated with quotations, is brought 
up to date. The spirit and temper of the writer seem to be eminently 
judicial and fair. 

C. R. H. 

L'Alcoolisme et les moyens de le combattre, juges par I'expe- 
rience. Par Jacques Bertillon, chef des travaux statis- 
tiques de la ville de Paris. Paris: Victor Lecoffre, 1904. 
Pp. 232. 
In the earlier part of this volume the statistician considers the 
physiological aspects of the problem, and reaches the conclusion that 
alcohol, even in moderate doses, if taken regularly, is poisonous. In 
the later part he discusses the results of experiments with regulation 
in various countries — monopoly, license, local option, prohibition, 
the Norwegian system, and all the forms of suasion. His conclu- 
sion is in favor of the Gothenburg system and the instruction of 
children in the schools. There is no use to reason with a drinker; 
he is beyond argument. And the prospect for France : " On ne fera 
rien. Laissez faire! Laissez passer! .... La France perira done 
pour ce double motif: moindre nombre des homnes, moindre valeur 
des hommes. Le pis est que la France mourra deshonoree." Sterility 
and drunkenness will destroy her. A lugubrious outlook for the final 
sentence. C. R. H. 

A Handbook on the Prevention of Tuberculosis. Published by 
the Charity Organization Society, New York city, 1903. 
Pp. 388. 
Medical men are primarily the fountains of knowledge in 

respect to the nature of a disease and the best methods of dealing 
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with it; but they must take social workers into partnership if they 
make their knowledge useful to mankind. There should be — and, 
fortunately, there generally is — a good understanding between 
physicians and the agencies of charity. The Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis appointed by the C. O. S. of New York 
city has rendered the general public an important service by pub- 
lishing this report and the accompanying papers. The discussion 
will tend to co-ordinate the different agencies in this field, " and to 
promote action by state, municipality, private institutions, and indi- 
vidual citizens." The program of the committee is to work for relief 
of the individual consumptive, to secure suitable food, provide 
sanatoria, dispensaries, nurses, and physicians for the poor, and 
promote preventive measures. 

C. R. H. 

The Village Problem. By George F. Millin. London : Swan 

Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Imported by Charles 

Scribner's Sons, 1903. Pp. 180. 

The problem of the village is the method of bringing back the 

English laborers from the crowded city to the land. The method 

proposed is the purchase of land by government, and establishing 

communities directed by experts and carrying on agricultural and 

manufacturing pursuits side by side. Incidentally in presenting his 

argument the author, a newspaper reporter, gives interesting facts 

about the productivity of the soil when cultivated by a laborer who 

owns all the product, and about the conditions of working people in 

rural England. C. R. H. 

God's Children. By James Allman. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 1903. Pp. 113. 
A booklet from a socialist, written in the form of an allegory, 
in denunciation of a church which is hypocritical, and of economists 
who have no souls. Quite good Christian doctrine this, in which 
both honest parsons and real economists will find much to approve. 
Whether the literary quality makes it worth while to furnish this 
particular capsule to disguise the dose must be left to the department 
of literature to decide. C. R. H. 



